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FROM THE TOP OF THE RUN 

ou f\utk lA/aii 

The open slope, the biting air, 

The white against the blue; 
Old mountains lie like sheep in fold, 

In humps across the view. 

Twisted on the wind below, 

Faint cries in the morning clear 

Rise up and blowing thin like smoke 
Dissolve in silence near. 
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GOMES TO YOU EVERY MONTH SINGING THE PRAISES OF NEW 
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WHITE MAGIC 

bu (Lrneit f^oole 

Winter is the grand time here. Then is the season when trails 
become white tunnels through the evergreens, along the highways 
stumps and rocks take on fantastic snow shapes and on the trees 
long icy "frost feathers" flash like crystal in the sun. Then come 
days cold, dry and still, which pour such new life into you that you 
scarcely feel the cold; silent nights when stars and big planets hang 
low and bright in the steel-blue sky and the mountains become vast 
dim ghosts and the Still North comes into its own. 

And if not only with your eyes but your whole body and soul 
you would feel the speed-giving power of these hills, let skis be your 
wings on their slopes. This a few people discovered about fifty 
years ago; year by year their numbers increased; and so began the 

From The Great White Hills of New Hampshire, by Ernest Poole, 
copyright 1946 by Ernest Poole. Reprinted by permission of Double- 
day and Company, Incorporated. 
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Skating on Occam Pond, Hanover. 



winter rush from the cities up here, from December on into March, 
when our mountains are mighty mounds of white. 

In the late winter of 191 1 my wife and I came up from New York 
and stayed for some weeks on into March. Vivid still in our memo- 
ries is our sleigh ride on a starlit night from the train to Peckett's, 
where from the Nineties a few had come to ski each year. The inn 
was a cozy sight as our sleigh jingled up over the snow. Lights 
shone from lamps on the low white porch and beneath them in a 
row stood skis, sleds, and snowshoes. Soon making friends among 
the guests, on snowshoes and in sleighs we made trips with Father 
Peckett to Butternut and Coppermine camps and picnicked there: 
later we drove up to the Notch and climbed the trail to Lonesome 
Lake, to which Peckett had snowshoed ahead with the lunch. 
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Having found snowshoes much too slow, we soon turned to skis 
for speed and had a perfectly lovely time, till my wife in a fall 
wrenched a knee so badly that it kept her in bed for two weeks. 
Then I tried a fine billowy slope, took a header into the snow and 
splintered one ski from end to end. But on my hike back to the inn 
across fields where I plowed through deep snow, my weariness left 
me as I stopped short and excitedly stared at the largest owl I'd 
ever seen, who sat on a branch just over my head. He was white 
with brown specks on his breast. In the deepening dusk he looked 
two feet high and when he spread wings to fly away, I swear they 
measured fully four feet from tip to tip. With a thrill I heard his 
deep who-o-o, who-o-o. My report of him caused quite a stir at 
the inn, for he was the Great Arctic Owl, who rarely comes so far 
down from the North. 

As years passed and the Snow Trains increased, more older 
people came on those rides. Most of them came along to ski, but 
a story is told of one little old lady who took a train each Sunday, 
rode with the young people up this way and then sat knitting till 
they returned. When asked by a girl why she did it, she said: 

"Just to be with young folks, dear. Down there in Boston I get 
so sick of just sittin' around listenin' to my arteries harden." 

I remember gorgeous week ends on Cannon, when unde'r a sky 
of vivid blue the wind raised giant snow plumes around us on the 
peaks, then hid them in a dazzling mist; afternoons when La- 
fayette turned from silver to shining bronze, mornings when the 
dry still cold was warmed by a great radiant sun. In this last war 
thousands of boys remembered them, too, and from North Africa, 
Europe and the Pacific letters reached me from young skiers raring 
for the winter days when they raced down the Taft. 

On those Saturday mornings on the summit the gathering crowd 
made a color movie of costumes worn by village boys and Wall 
Street brokers, farmers' daughters, New York debs and college 
girls in jaunty velvet caps and kerchiefs, jackets, sweaters, pants, 
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and socks. Novices tried out their skis on the practice slopes nearby. 

In those big week ends, all around us the ski inns were packed 
at night, and so they were all through the North Country and over 
on the eastern slopes. There were three hundred of them now, from 
spruce little inns to rambling old farmhouses with bunk rooms in 
their weather-tight barns, big hot suppers, open fires, bright ski 
posters on the walls. There quickly strangers were taken in; there 
young people set the tone and, drawn by their vitality, came middle- 
aged couples, once Florida fans. I remember a woman of sixty and 
a man of sixty-nine, out on the practice slopes all day and listening 
to the kids at night. 

"No more spring tonics for me," he declared. "A week in the 
hills is tonic enough." A week of "white magic," with boys and 
girls in sweaters and pants, skiing, singing, dancing. None of the 
slink-about night-club type but square dances, heel and toe, out 
of the past brought back to life in ski inns or in local town halls 
heated by wood stoves red hot, while on the platforms fiddlers 
called the figures to hill and city people, all together in Money 
Musk, Hull's Victory, Virginia Reel, Grapevine Twist, and 
Buffalo Boy. 

"You swing yours, I'll swing mine ! 
Your gal's pretty, so is mine ! 
I'll take mine and promenayed! 
You do the same and don't be afraid!" 

The great event of Dartmouth's year is the Winter Carnival. 
When first held at Hanover in 1911, it was a simple small affair; 
but now, with more than a thousand skiers inviting their girls, it 
has grown to a great elaborate program of ski events and a com- 
petition in snow sculpture, for which the contestants sketch plans 
and sculpt through weeks to prepare. For the winner in 1938, a 
figure of old President Wheelock, nearly forty feet in height and 
all snow and glittering ice, the design was begun three months 
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before and to bring him to life on Hanover Common took the 
sculptor and his crew of twenty-five "slush slingers" four whole 
days and half the nights. 

The Dartmouth show is no longer alone. In late winter when the 
snow lies deep, all through this region more than a score of centers 
in the last decade have staged such winter carnivals, with ski races, 
ice palaces, pageants, parades, community balls and carnival 
queens. Hundreds of thousands come to them and they are planned 
for months ahead; for as the hill towns have seen the chance for 
bringing more trade and new color and warmth into these winters 



Winter fun near Keene, a youngster" s idea of ski-joring. 



FRANK H. HILT, 
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Crotched Mountain, near Greenfield, inhere the New Hampshire Society -for Crippled 
Children, and Handicapped Persons plans to build a rehabilitation hospital for crippled 
children. Only 15 years old, the society has made such a record of accomplishnient that 
Howard A. Rusk, M.D., said in The New York TimeB that its program "may well serve 
the remainder of the nation as an example of state-wide planning." The society's campaign 
to raise $l,000 t 000 for the hospital is now in progress. 



in the Still North, they have vied with each other in promoting 
centers equipped with ski runs, slopes, and jumps, ice rinks, and 
toboggan slides. The Gilford-Laconia area has four rope tows and 
a chair tramway serving eight ski trails, and a stadium for three 
thousand facing a sixty-meter jump. 

Because our main roads are sanded, sleigh bells are now seldom 
heard; but across country and up in the hills are scores and scores 
of trails, used by forest rangers and by groups of the A.M.C. each 
winter for long snowshoe hikes. 

Soon or late, nearly every skier goes to Tuckerman's Ravine. 
In the Notch below lives Joe Dodge, as we have seen; and it is 
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largely due to him that, where once there was only a deserted 
trading post, now on the snowy highway often five hundred cars 
at a time come to park before the big steam-heated cabins, equipped 
with bunk rooms, bountiful meals for ravenous skiers and living 
rooms with open fires. There are practice slopes close by and across 
the Notch is the Wildcat Trail, a course with pitches steeper even 
than those on Taft. 

With the war over, most of us look for an immense increase in 
skiing and other winter sports, not only here but all over the land. 

As the life of this nation speeds up for most young folks after the 
war, they will want ski centers close to their jobs; and for the East- 
ern part of our country this high region is close even now, and soon 
the air services planned from the cities will bring it closer still. 

ON WINTER PICNICS 

A DISPATCH FROM THE FARM 

by /4okvi (jouia 

From the Christian Science Monitor 

Winter Sports have no particular appeal for me, although I do 
go on picnics now and then. I should like to dispel the notion that 
the winter, with drifted snow and fallen mercury, is a poor time 
to go on a picnic. It is really a fine time to go on a picnic, and I 
recommend the season. Since it is our favorite winter sport here- 
abouts, I shall explain just how one prepares for an outing with 
refreshments when the thermometer stands at minus 3 degrees. 

The present-day food problems may bother some people, but 
here on the farm we are more independent of markets. It is still 
true, though, that "anything tastes good in the woods." I use a 
peck basket to hold both nourishment and utensils. The other day 
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I took three roast lamb sandwiches, the roasted leg and wing of a 
chicken, and a quart can of milk: I had some cheese, some pickles, 
a number of filled cookies, a double chunk of chocolate cake, a 
cold potato, a piece of mince pie, and a pint of wild field straw- 
berries preserved in the essence of June. In the event I should feel 
like some dessert, I slipped in a bit of maple sugar. Over the basket 
I spread a handsome damask napkin. 

The costume for a winter picnic included corduroy breeches, 
and 18-inch leather-topped rubbers, three pairs of socks, two flannel 
shirts, a blanket-parka, raccoon cap, double-knit mittens (fox-and- 
gecse pattern) with leather over-mittens, and all tastefully arranged 
to conceal a foundation garment of two pieces joined at the equator 
with a draw-string and reaching both up and down with an ample 
maximum. 

As Softball, swimming, quoits, or scooch-tag are indulged in at a 
summer picnic, so we have recreation on our winter picnics. 
Equipment consists of a fourteen-pound sledge hammer, two or 
more steel wedges, an ax, and a saw. These articles, along with 
the basket of lunch, are stowed on the sled and the tractor is backed 
around for a hitch. 

Shortly after breakfast I drove slowly through the ten-inch snow 
up across the fields, through the pasture, and down among the tali 
trees. The spot for my picnic was close to a dozen rock-maple butt 
logs that had previously been sawn into four-foot lengths, and in the 
silence of the forest I kindled a small fire against a pine stump. 
The blackened side of the stump proves that picnics are held here 
frequently. I have a special liking for that stump, because when 
it was a tree and I was a boy, I laboriously carved on it, "Near this 
tree Danl Boon kilt another bar," and Grandfather scolded me for 
mutilating the forest. He laughed, too. The stump measures nearly 
four feet, and makes a grand picnic table. 

I laid the wedges near the fire, to take out the frost, and put. my 
lunch where it would neither toast nor freeze. I walked up to the 
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spring and found that my favor- 
ite red fox still comes there to 
drink. Near by I found strewn 
pheasant feathers — showing that 
he recently dined well, too. Then 
I went back and began to play 
with my hammer and wedges. 

The parka came off almost at 
once, and after two logs I had 
both shirts off. Not only did this 
intense application bring out my 
underwear, but it seemed to in- 
crease my fondness for food. 

The repast is spread upon the 
stump. The napkin, symbol of 
social foibles I am avoiding, is to 
sit on. The fire is touched up with 
new wood, but not too much be- 
cause I am mindful of the Indi- 
an's adage, "Little fire, get 
warm; big fire, freeze." Con- 
structing a blaze so big you can't 
get near it constitutes an absurd 
situation. 

Next time I am going to take more sandwiches. I had enough 
of everything else. I guess a good appetite counteracts lonesome- 
ness, because I was not lonesome. Along toward dusk I loaded the 
sled with cleft maple cordwood, gathered up my picnic materials, 
and drove back to the house for supper. 

Some people like skiing. I prefer a winter picnic. Because T have 
just as much exercise, just as much fresh air, just as much traffic 
with nature, just as much of the beauty and glory of the outdoors — 
and when I get through I've got a load of wood. 




D. J. LENNOX 

A January thaw, green water on the ice, 
Connecticut River south of Lancaster. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE AND FREEDOM 

As the Freedom Train makes its year-long tour through the 48 
states with documents relating to the development of American 
democracy, New Hampshire people proudly recall contributions 
of New Hampshire to the cause of freedom. Here are three of them: 
The first aggressive act of the Revolution occurred in New Hamp- 
shire when a small party, under the command of John Langdon 
and John Sullivan captured Fort William and Mary in New 
Castle December 14, 1774, and removed the powder and guns. 
New Hampshire was the first of the 1 3 original states to declare its 
independence of Great Britain and to adopt a constitution — 
on January 5, 1776, six months before the adoption of the Federal 
Declaration of Independence. It was New Hampshire that made 
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the Constitution of the United States operative, as ratification by 
two-thirds of the 13 states was necessary for its adoption, and 
New Hampshire was the ninth and deciding state to ratify. 

TRY THIS ON YOUR QUIZ 

If one who lives in Cheshire county wishes to quiz himself on mat- 
ters concerning the history of the towns in the county he might 
find out how much he knows regarding the early names of such 
towns. For instance, one who engages in research will learn that 
the town of Alstead was first known as "New-town" or "Newton." 
Chesterfield was once "No. 1," this designation referring to the fact 
that it was the location of the first fort to be built in the Connecticut 
valley. Dublin was first called "Monadnock No. 3." Fitzwilliam was 
"Monadnock No. 4." 

Gilsum's first name was "Boyle" and Hinsdale was once known 
as "Fort Dummer." Jaffrey had three names. "Monadnock No. 
2," "Middle Monadnock" and "Middletown." Marlboro was first 
known as "Monadnock No. 5" and then its name changed to "New 
Marlborough." The town of Nelson was at first known as "Monad- 
nock No. 6" and then it became "Packersfield." To Richmond was 
given the name of "Sylvester-Canada" and another hyphenated 
title was "Rowley-Canada" by which Rindge was once known. 
Stoddard at first called "Monadnock No. 7," became "Limerick," 
Sullivan also was known as "Packersfield." One of the oddest ex- 
amples of names was "Westmoreland Leg," by which Surry was 
once known. Swanzey was for a time known as "Lower Asuelot." 
Walpole was once "No, 3" and Westmoreland's first name was 
"No. 2." Winchester was first called "Earlington" and some years 
after it was so named it became "Arlington." 



— Keene Sentinel 
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Front Cover: Whitefield village. 
Color photo by Winston Pote, 

Back Cover: Skiing at Conway. 
Photo by Wesley M. Kretschmer. 
Miss Watt's poem refers to Mt. 
Cranmore in January 1947. 

Frontispiece: The Philbrook home- 
stead and farm at Shelburne. Photo 
by Winston Pote. 

Much interest is being shown in 
a measured mile of highway beauti- 
fication contest now being con- 
ducted by the Extension Service of 
the University of New Hampshire. 
Individuals and clubs in various 
sections of the state have entered, 
competing for prizes contributed by 
Harold Alexander Ley, a summer 
resident of Melvin Village, to be 
given at the close of the contest in 
1 948. Entry blanks and information 
may be obtained from Mrs. James 
A. Funkhouser, Durham, president 
of the New Hampshire Federation 
of Garden Clubs, who is secretary 
of the contest committee. 

Durham's poison ivy control pro- 
gram has been so outstanding that 
Mrs. Funkhouser, whose work has 
been instrumental in its success, was 
called to the Brooklyn Botanical 
Garden to speak in a forum on "The 
Control of Plants Harmful and 
Annoying to Man." 
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Hanover — The 1 50th anniver- 
sary of the Dartmouth Medical 
School, the third oldest in the 
United States, was recently ob- 
served. 

A group called the Old Number 
Four Associates has been formed 
to arouse interest in the recon- 
struction of New Hampshire's old 
Fort Number 4 at Charlestown as 
a shrine to its historical role in the 
French and Indian and Revolu- 
tionary wars. Ernest L. Sherman, a 
history teacher at Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, is chairman. 

Joe Dodge, manager of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club's chain 
of eight huts, was given a 25th an- 
niversary party (and a gold watch) 
in October at a gathering of some 
275 members in Boston, 

An article, " The Grand Old Lady 
of Peterborough" by Hermann Hage- 
dorn, on the editorial page of the 
New York Herald Tribune for last 
November 22, is a splendid tribute 
to Mrs. Edward MacDowell of the 
MacDowell Colony. 
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BEAUTY IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

(From the Boston Herald) 
Near the summer residence of 
the late William James at the base 
of Chocorua Mountain, just above 
the lake, there's an old granite 
trough fed from a spring on the 
hillside; year in and out in summer 
and winter the stream of crystal 
clear water fills the hewn block of 
gray granite. The overflow leaves a 
pool and soft earth or snow covered 
ice depending on the season. No 
matter how cold the weather the 
flowing supply never freezes. The 
reflections of sky and clouds on the 
mirrored water surrounded by 
shrubs, vines and flowers are at- 
tractive and not quickly forgotten. 
In the old days livestock were 
watered here, now the motorist 
stops for refreshing drink. 

Here is a stream of living water 
inviting the wayfarer to enjoy one 
of the beautiful spots in New 
Hampshire. 

G, Wallace Tibbetts, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Water bury, Connecticut 

I am a Connecticut Yankee with 

affection for my own state and a 

strong sense of being a New Eng- 

lander. So delightful have been my 
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associations with New Hampshire, 
where I have climbed mountains 
and spent delightful weeks on 
rivers, lakes and amid lovely valleys 
in winter and summer periods, that 
my eyes sparkle in joyful reminis- 
cence whenever I meet a New 
Hampshire man or woman or when 
The Troubadour with its illustrations 
and printed matter comes to me. 
E. Robert Stevenson 

Five New Hampshire cities have 
adopted the city manager form of 
government in recent months. They 
are Claremont, Dover, Franklin, 
Keene, and Portsmouth. Clare- 
mont became a city by vote last 
October, ending its 183-year ex- 
istence as a town. 

Some Coming Ski Events: 

Jan. 11 — Invitation cross coun- 
try, Jackson . 

Jan. 24, 25 — Giant slalom and 
cross country (open), Franconia 
Notch, 

Jan. 31, Feb. 1 — ■ Invitation 
jumping and cross country com- 
bined, Lebanon. 

Feb. 1 — ■ Gibson Trophy Race 
(open), North Conway, 

Feb. 13, 14 — Dartmouth Win- 
ter Carnival. 
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